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of cattle, beef, bacon, eggs, and even fish, comes from
foreign countries. The quantity of each separate article
imported varies very much from year to year, but in all
there is a steady increase if we take any considerable
period for purposes of comparison. The import of beef,
for instance, was five times as great in iSSi as it was in
1872. In 1882 it fell off considerably in amount, but in
1883 it rose again to a little above the level of 1881.
Taking only the barest necessaries, and leaving out. of
the computation altogether such articles as tea and
sugar, which we consume to an enormous extent, but
which we might be able to do without if we were called
upon to fight for the existence of our Empire, at least
one-third of our annual food supply comes from abroad.
No change in our fiscal policy could materially alter
this state of affairs. There are so many of us that the
land on which we live cannot be made to support us all,
even if we refuse to admit a single quarter of foreign
corn or a single carcase of foreign meat. A return to
Protection could not render us self-supporting; while it
would deprive us of the means of buying cheaply the
food we cannot raise for ourselves. The only way to
make the country independent of supplies from abroad
would be to deport or kill about 12,000,000 of its
people!

To complete the picture it is necessary to add one
more touch. Not only is the volume of our trade
exposed to attack in the event of war ten times as great
as that of any possible adversary; not only are we, by
the conditions of our existence, debarred from the
resource open to an enemy of transferring our merchant
fleet to neutral flags; not only are we dependent upon
our sea-borne commerce for the necessaries of life, while